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THE GIANTS CAUSEWAY. 



" Dark o'er the foam- white waves, 
The Giant's Pier the war of tempests braves, 
A far-projecting, firm, basaltic way, 
Of clustering columns wedged in dense array ; 
"With skill so like, yet so surpassing art, 
"With such design, so just in every part, 
That reason pauses doubtful if it stand 
The work of mortal or immortal hand." 



No visitor to Ireland should neglect seeing the Giant's 
Causeway. If the romantic and lovely in scenery is to 



covered on the wild coasts of Antrim and Donegal. Thus 
the north and the south of Ireland rival and counter- 




GIANT's CAUSEWAY. — THE CHIMNEY TOPS, WITH RIVER AND VALLEY HEADLAND. 



be found in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Kil- balance each other in point of interest and attraction. To an 
lainey, certainly the grand and the sublime may be dis- Englishman, possibly the north of Ireland may possess histo- 
rical claims to his remembrance altogether apart from his 

feeling for the picturesque ; for in this district of the sister 

island the truths of Christianity were first preached, and the 

struggles of the Commonwealth and the : Revolution took 

place. But for memories such as these a man need scarcely 

go to Ireland. If he wishes to rake up the dust of the past, 

he can sit at home by. his fireside and do it quietly. One 
. never quarrels with books, and it is a pity, really, that things 

should ever be said in print that should make us .quarrel with 

each other ; and so, bearing this in mind, we, like sensible 

people, shut up the volume at the part which: speaks of the 

troubles of Ireland, and open it again at a place devoted more 

particularly to a description of the spot we.are about to visit — 

on paper. And a very pleasant thing it is, too, to sit at 

home and travel. No trouble at railroad stations, or on the 

rail itself; no dust, or noise, or disagreeable fellow-passengers; 

and, best of all, no expense. Let us set out at once. 
We will suppose that we start from Belfast. Two routes 

offer themselves — the direct one by railway to Ballymena, and 

through the country by jaunting-car to Bushmills or Cole- 

raine ; and the more romantic road along the coast skirting the 

Lough of Belfast, and keeping the sea in sight nearly all the 
the giant's gateway. way. Through some of the best scenery in the north of 





THE LADY S CHAIR. 
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Ireland, and over some of the roughest, hilliest, and boggiest 
roads as well, the enthusiastic tourist makes his way from 
Carrickfergus to Ballycastle. He need be under no appre- 
hension, however, of not seeing any of the established sights, or 
of neglecting any of the notable historical spots of the neigh- 
bourhood, for almost every mile of the road from Belfast to 
the Causeway he will find to be literally alive with guides. 



lingers for a few minutes about the ruins of the old church in 
the glen. 

But it is not likely, that, with the Causeway within half-a- 
dozen miles' walk — or row, for the sea view is by far the best 
— any, the most enthusiastic, lover of legends will stop long to 
listen, even to Ossian — 

" Sublimest, simplest bard of all." 







DUNLUCE CASTLE, NEAR THE CAUSEWAY. 



■'.:"iif..i-\:.^C.tf 



Thus tne actual railroad-borne and guide-pestered visitor will 
— like, our comfortable, stay-at-home friend—be introduced to 
many interesting and lovely "bits" of scenery, and become 
acartirinted also with some curious "bits" of legends and 



Instead of that, he takes a guide— who may r be a : yjgffi* jpld 
man, or a young boy such as he standing by'the Giant'a^TOJ-- 
and goes forward at cnce. That is to say, "after having dis- 
charged his car- driver and settled other little preliminaries as 




SEA-GULL ISLAND. — GIANT 8 CAUSEWAY. 



8c?af>s of strange, wild, Ossian-like poetry. Prom Grarron Point 
he will catch a glimpse of the Scotch mountains, if it be a clear 
day ; and whether it be clear or not, he will be pretty sure to 
hear the story of the great chieftain, Shane O'Neill, of the 
Red Hand, or, " Labh Dharig," as he is called in Irish, if he 



to dresS and so forth, for it is very cold about the rocks some- 
Most persons are acquainted, by means of engravings 



times. 



and otherwise, with the general appearance of that gigantic 
mass of basaltic columns called the Giant's Causeway. The 
principal or grand causeway— the " Pleaskin," as it is called— 
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eonsists of an irregular arrangement of columns of black 
rock, ranged side by side with such apparent skill and 
regularity as to seem the work of human hands rather than 
the effect of crystallisation — which they undoubtedly are. 
These remarkable specimens of nature's handiwork are of un- 
equal height and breadth. ' They rise up from the strand to a 
height of about twenty feet, gradually receding to the water ; 
though how far seaward this arrangement extends is very 
uncertain.. This grand assemblage of basaltic pillars extendi 
for a considerable distance along the shore ; sometimes like a 
vast pile congregated together, as in the Grand Causeway ; 
sometimes taking the shape of isolated masses of broken, dis- 
jointed rocks scattered along the beach ; sometimes assuming 
the appearance of regular geological strata in the exposed face 
of the cliff, as in that remarkable natural curiosity, the 
" Giant's Organ ;" and sometimes becoming part of the 
rugged mountainous coast itself, as in the headland known as 
the *■' Chimney Tops." But in whatever part of the coast 
these basaltic pillars appear, they have all two peculiarities — 
their almost uniform pentagonal figure, and the singular 
manner in which the separate pieces of each column are 
jointed together. In no cases do the columns seem to consist 
of single, solid blocks, but are composed of a number of short 
lengths, one on the top of the other, like layers of masonry. 
But instead of possessing flat surfaces, the ends of each length 
are articulated one into the other like a ball and socket, in the 
same way as is observable in the vertebras of some of the 
larger kinds of fishes — the one end of the joint having a cavity 
into, which the convex end of the opposite exactly fits. The * 
depth of this concavity or convexity is generally about three or 
four inches; and it is peculiar that the joint, instead of being 
conformable to the external angular figure of the block, is 
exactly round, and as large as the diameter of the column will 
admit ; consequently, as the angles of these columns are in 
general, very unequal, the circular edges of the joints are 
seldom, coincident with more than two or three sides of the 
pentagon, and are from the edge of the circular part of the 
joint to the exterior sides and angles quite plain. The arti- 
culations of these joints are frequently inverted, in some of 
them'' the concavity being upwards, "and in others the reverse. 
This occasions that variety and mixture of concavities and 
convexities on the tops of the columns which is observable 
throughout the platform of this Causeway without any dis- 
coverable design or regularity with respect to the number of 
either. 

The length of these particular stones, from joint to joint, is 
Various ;* 'seldom more than from eighteen inches to two feet ; 
and, for the greater part, longer towards the bottom of the 
columns than nearer the top, the articulation of the joints. 
being there somewhat deeper. The size, or diameter, of the 
columns is as different as their length and figure :.. in general 
they are from fifteen to twenty inches in diameter. Througb- 
out the whole of this combination there are not many traces 
of uniformity or design, except in the form of the joint ; nor 
are there traces of a finishing in. any part, whether in the 
height, length, or breadth.. If. there be particular instances 
in which the columns above water have a smooth top, others 
near them, of an equal height, are more or less convex or . 
concave, which shows them to have been joined to pieces that 
have been washed away, or by other means taken off. It can- 
not be doubted but that those parts which are constantly above 
water have gradually become more and more even, at the 
same time that the remaining surfaces of the joints must 
necessarily have been worn smoother by the constant action of 
the air, and by the friction in walking over them, than where 
the sea, at every tide, beats "on the Causeway, continually 
removing some of the upper stones, and exposing fresli joints. 
As all the exterior columns, which have two or three sides 
exposed to view, preserve their diameters from top, to bottom, 
xtTiriay be inferred that such is also the case with the interior 
columns, the tops of which alone are visible. 

Notwithstanding the general dissimilitude of the columns, 
relatively to their figure and diameter, they are so arranged 
and combined at all the points, that a knife can scarcely be 



introduced between them, either at the sides or angles. It is 
most interesting to examine the close contexture and nice 
insertion of the infinite variety of forms exhibited on the 
surface of this grand parade. Erom the great dissimilarity of , 
the figures of the columns, the spectator would be led to 
believe the Causeway a work of human art, were it not, on the 
other hand, inconceivable that the genius or invention of -man 
should construct and combine such an infinite number of 
columns, which should have a general apparent likeness, and 
still be so universally dissimilar in their figure, as that, on the 
minutest examination, not two in ten or twenty thousand 
should be found having their angles and sides equal among 
themselves, or those of one column to those of another. As 
there is an infinite variety in the configuration of the several 
parts, so are there not any traces of regularity or design in the 
outlines of this curious phenomenon: including the broken or 
detached pieces, of a similar structure, they arc extremely 
scattered and confused. Whatever may have been their ori- 
ginal state, they do not at present appear to have any con- 
nexion with the grand or principal Causeway, as to any sup- 
posable design or use in its first construction; and as little 
design can be inferred from the figure or position of the several 
constituent parts. 

On the cliffs all round the coasts of Donegal and Antrim 
similar masses of columns are observable. The pillars called 
the Chimney Tops are among the most singular and remark- 
able phenomena belonging to the Causeway. They are three in 
number, the tallest standing upwards of forty feet from the face 
of the cliff. These rocks, according to Mr. S. C. Hall, were 
mistaken by the crew of a ship belonging to the Spanish Ar- 
mada for the chimneys of Dunluce Castle, and were fired upon 
accordingly. The story goes, that the giants, in revenge for the 
insult, hung out lights from the cliffs, which so bewildered the 
ship's Crew that they fouled among the breakers, and were lost 
on the coast. At any rate, there is a little bay here called 
Port-na-Spania. 

The entrance to the Causeway through the Giant's Gate- 
way is most imposing. Colonnades of perfectly-formed, basaltic 
pillars rise up against the face of the cliff in apparently the 
greatest order ; and near it is the Lady's Chair, so called from 
the fact that it is frequently made use of as a seat by the fair 
visitors to the Causeway. "Whether it possesses any of the 
virtues ascribed to it we cannot say. Like the Giant's Well, 
the erection of this far-famed stone seat is partly the work of 
human hands. "The only person I observed on the Cause- 
way when I descended," says Barrow, "was an old woman, 
sitting by the spring of fresh water, with a whiskey bodUe 
and glasses to mix that national spirit with the pure spring, 
and render it more palatable to her customers. On returning 
from my ramble, however, I perceived a young lady in a 
riding habit, sitting down by the side of, the fountain, wailing 
the return of some gentlemen who were examining the 
Causeway ; the sight of whom, in this lonely spot, I am free to 
confess, drove all the pentagons and hexagons out of my head ; 
and to escape from the chance of its being filled with some- 
thing else, I was ungallant enough, to take an abrupt 
departure." 

The general effect of th.3 Causeway on the mind of the 
visitor is one of awe and solemnity. " What shall 1 say of 
the Causeway:" inquires Lord John Manners. "There are 
three promontories running into the sea on a level with the 
waves, or nearly so, composed of upright blocks of stone, each, 
it may be, a yard in circumference, hexagonal, pentagonal, 
octagonal, and one or two nonagonal in shape; some of the 
cliffs, too, are fluted in this manner, with columns thirty feet 
high, resembling at a little distance the pipes of an organ. A 
very steep and narrow track took us from the Causeway to 
the summit of the cliffs — an ascent of about 300 feet, and a 
walk of a couple of miles along their edge to the Pleaskin 
Rock. It rained furiously, so that it was only now and then " 
we could obtain a fair view of the dark creeks, and bold rocks, 
and strange formations of whinstone, which- diversify this' 
mysterious coast." 

At short distances from the coast the sea is studded with 
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numerous small uninhabitable islands, and the coast itself is 
intersected with many deep and solemn-looking caves, which 

^can only be explored by means of boats. A roek called " Sea- 
Gull Island," from the fact of those birds frequenting it in 

. vast numbers, lies to the east of the Chimney Tops. This 
rock, probably, formed part of the mainland at some distant 

. period of time. The view seaward is grand indeed. 

In order to view the Causeway with effect, and to enjoy 
its varied aspects, the artists and the true lovers of nature 
will not be satisfied with one hasty view of it and its sur- 

, rounding wonders. They will contrive to see^it at sunrise, 
when the dawn first flings its kaleidescopic tints on those 

, myriad groups of columns :— also at sunset, when the red 
light of departing day, alternating with deep shadow, brings 

. forth in beautiful relief the outlines of each pillared mass ; 
and, loveliest of all, when the summer moonlight flings its 

_ mystic lustre over a scene surcharged with endless shapes 
of grandeur and sublimity. The Causeway, as a whole, 
cannot, as already intimated, be properly seen or enjoyed 
from the land. The touiist will have to embark in one of 
the many well-manned: and serviceable Tow-boats which 
are always in waiting either at the Gauseway itself, or at the 
shore near the village of Ballinatoy. 

We hive, probably, almost exhausted the patience of "our 
fireside traveller, or we might carry him with us over that 
tremendous basaltic rock the " Stacks," and show him the 
Fata "Morgana in this romantic region. But our space warns 
us we must be brief. 

About a couple of miles west from the Causeway is Dunluce 
Castle, " the grandest, romanticest, awfullest sea-king's castle 
in broad Europe. It stands on a great ledge of a cliff, sepa- 
rated from, rather than joined to, the mainland by the 
narrowest of natural bridges, and overhangs the sea — that dark, 
chilling, northern sea — so perpendicularly, that how the 
towers and wall on the sea-side were built I cannot divine: 
what numbers of masons and builders must have fallen into 
that gloomy sea before the last loophole was pierced ! The 
landward scenery, in spite of good roads and modern im- 
provements, is dreary enough now ; what it must have been 
when those grim halls were first inhabited by Ulster chieftains, 
who can guess ? There is no castle on the Rhine, or the Loire, 



and wild outlook, in Europe. Built at the extreme edge 
of the cliff, the wonder seems that it has not long ago 
been washed into the roaring ocean at its .base. "Nothing-,;/ 
says Mr. Barrow, " could be more adapted to a scene in 
romance than the wild position of Dunluce Castle, perched as 





A Vender of Specimens. — The Highlandman's Bonnet, and the 
Chair in which the Giant sat while his Men built the Causeway. 

or the Seine, or anywhere else that I know of, that can be 
compared with Dunluce for desolate awe-inspiring grandeur. 
.The Causeway itself ..was . quite, tame and flat after 
Dunluce." 

' Every one who has seen this famous edifice acknowledges 
it to be the most remarkable building, as to situation 




The Giant's Well, and Causeway Guide. 
it is on the summit of a naked and lofty rock, surrounded by 
the sea, and cut off from the mainland, except by a narrow 
stratum of rock or wall, that serves as a foot-bridgeover a 
deep gulf, through which the sea roars belbw with a fearful 
noise. Traditional stories, indeed, are not wanting pf the 
abduction and imprisonment of beautiful virgins "by some 
O'Neill or O'Cahan or M'Mahon, or some other Mac. or O, 
which O Hillaron says are affixes of dignity and meaning, by 
indicating the true Milesian breed, as is fully demonstrated by 
an old. Latin pentameter— 

* l Per Mac atqiie* 6 tu verbs cognosbis Herhos: 
His duoljus deni£tis, nullus Hibernus adest." 
Which may be thus very freely translated ;— 
By Mac and you'll surely know 

True Irishmen, they say ; 
But if they lack both and Mac, . 
No Irishmen are they:-!?* 2 ^ ' 



THE DYING 3P fe f\ 

Open the casement, give me light and air ; r 
And let me &aze upon the day's decline-^ 
Perchance it also may be that of mine," 

Let me look but upbfi die mountains bare, 
For I have trod their rugged sides; and now, 
When death's cold damps are settling on my brow, 

I would have my free spirit ramble there, 
And take a loving and a last farewell i 
'Twas there I struck the first notes of a spell, 

Once joyous, tinged in after life with care — 
A mournful type of life's disastrous dream, 
That came upon me with a glorious gleam 

Of hope^-but died like the dim "fading day, .v. 

That sees my broken spirit pass away. <■■••- 

Those dreams that I should die, like thee are faded -, 
For now thy glories rest upon the hills, 
'Mid the refreshing dews that eve distils, 

Shone gorgeous in thy setting. Mine is shaded 
By the remembrance of the toil and strife 
That met my very outset into life ; 

'Mid all my hopes and joys they lingered near, 
And o'er my young heart's longings flapp'd their wings- 
Like shadows dimmed my young imaginings, 

And washed my cheeks with disappointment's tear. 

Thy beams at morn may rest upon my bier, 
And few will mourn my premature decay. 
For ages yet fair Hope will tread thy way ; . 

But death for ever closes my career. T.Beggs'. 



